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— ™ This Jssue: 


SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE. The versatile Thomas Jefferson, law- 
maker, violinist. horseman. architect. plantation owner and_ third 
president of the United States. wished to be remembered mainly as 
the founder of the University of Virginia and as drafter of the 
Declaration of Independence. Another legacy was his free inquiring 
spirit. “I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” he wrote—sentiments 
equally applicable in this era of Communist tyranny and aggression. 


WORLDS APART. Four basic differences between the philosophies 
of Soviet Communism and the free world are spelled out by a dis- 
tinguished educator. himself a former president of Michigan State 
College and now an Assistant Secretary of Defense. In “Doctrine for 
Information and Edueation.” Dr. John A. Hannah singles out the 
elements to be emphasized by Information and Education personne! 
as a positive antidote to the Red virus. 


MEANWHILE. behind barbed wire. Communist captors attempt to 
implant their dogma in the minds of United Nations prisoners of war. 
Endless repetition. intimidation of soldiers and their families. the 
bait of “leniency” and “good treatment” are some of the methods 
used in “Communist Indoctrination of American Prisoners.” 


THE ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF, General J. Lawton Collins, renders 


an account of recent Army progress in “Men. Money and Materiel.” 


IMPROVED MILITARY EFFICIENCY is the goal of two eduea- 
tional programs reported in this issue. The preparation of “Revised 
Mental Tests for the Armed Forces” is described by The Adjutant 
General of the Army. The Director of Extension Courses at The 
Infantry School charts opportunities for self-improvement in “Exten- 
sion Courses for the Infantry.” 


MILITARY ACTIVITY ON LAND AND SEA marks this month in 
history. Our national independence was proclaimed on 4 July 1776. 
One hundred years ago. on 14 July 1853. Commodore Perry’s naval 
expedition landed in Japan to begin negotiations which ultimately 
opened Nippon to Western trade and influence. The three-day Battle 
of Gettysburg began 1 July 1863; the United States Navy destroyed 
the Spanish fleet at Santiago. Cuba (1898) ; the Aisne-Marne offensive 
of World War I was launched (1918); and the capture of St. Lo 
(1944) opened the way for the Normandy breakthrough in World 


War II. 


A FORMER ARMORED CORPS COMMANDER who saw tank war- 
fare play a decisive part in World War II looks beyond the Korean 
action and foresees that Armor can contribute to victory in any major 
ground conflict in the foreseeable future. provided commanders fully 
understand its potentialities. Lieutenant General Willis D. Critten- 
berger. USA. Ret.. discusses “Armor’s Role in National Security.” 


READY. STANDBY OR RETIRED RESERVE? The status of se- 
lectees under the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 is summarized 
in “Reserve Obligations Under Selective Service.” 
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DOCTRINE FOR 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


JoHn A. HANNAH 


“The objective of troop information and education is to 
increase the effectiveness of the Army by providing information 
to increase understanding, and education to increase the ability 
to understand.”—Army Regulations 355-5 


O STIMULATE young people to do more with their lives 
than otherwise could be done—that is the most satisfactory 
experience that any human being can enjoy. 

To plant an idea or kindle a spark which encourages our 
youth to make more of themselves than they might otherwise 
accomplish—that is a source of inspiration and satisfaction for 
any organization. 

These also are objectives which lie at the heart of the Armed 
Forces Information and Education Program. 

In some sectors, the Information and Education Program has 
been regarded as one of those things that had to be done— 
something not necessarily of first importance or at best not as 
essential as some of the other operations of the Armed Forces. 

Actually the Information and Education Program is of tran- 
scendent significance, greater perhaps than many people realize. 
For unless the majority of our citizens hold firmly certain funda- 
mental convictions, there is no assurance that this Nation can 
continue the way of life which we calmly take for granted. 

In discussing the various manpower and personnel programs 
of the Defense Department, President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has specifically emphasized the importance of the Armed Forces 
Information and Education Program. Not only has he indicated 
that he considers this a matter of prime importance, but he has 
urged the furtherance of the program by the Office of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). This agency 
is responsible for the policy guidance of the Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education and, in turn, of the Informa- 





JOHN A. HANNAH, Ph.D., is Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 
Personnel). This article is based on Dr. Hannah’s remarks at the Department 
of the Army Troop Information and Education Conference, 18 March 1953. 
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tion and Education programs of the services. The operations 
of the individual programs are, of course, the responsibility of 
the respective services. 

Increased emphasis on Information and Education is a prod- 
uct of our times. Whereas during the pre-war years the Army 
and the Navy were largely career services manned by volunteers, 
today an entirely different situation exists. 

Because of world conditions, the armed services must absorb 
virtually all of the able-bodied, competent young men of this 
country as they come of age. Cold, hard facts require it. And 
while it is true that the Armed Forces include a certain per- 
centage of career personnel, the gap between that percentage and 
the total requirement must be made up of young men in the 
service involuntarily. 

In order to meet our Armed Forces strength requirements, it 
will be necessary that the bulk of our forces be made up of 
short-term personnel. A majority of our able-bodied men are 
called into service before they enter college. Those who do go to 
college before entering service retain their military obligations 
after qualifying as physicians, dentists or other specialists. 

Undeniably, it is the business of officers of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force to take the men that are turned over to them and 
make them effective combatants, skilled in their fighting jobs. 
Some might contend with some validity, however, that training 
in citizenship is not the job of the uniformed services. 

Yet if the job has not been done before these young men get 
into uniform, if the job has not been done in the home where 
it should have been, or in the school or church, the last chance 
society has to get it done is when they are in the uniformed 
services. From the standpoint of society and the long-range 
welfare of the country, there is a basic obligation to inculcate 
the fundamental convictions of citizenship which might other- 
wise be lacking. 

The Information and Education Program thus fulfills a pri- 
mary need. The “Information” phase involves the synthesis of 
a basic American philosophy and is considered so important 
that it is incorporated in an obligatory program. 

Because it has implications in every realm of human motiva- 
tion, the program needs to be thoroughly thought through, out- 
lined and fitted together so that in total effect a basic philosophy 
| emerges. This philosophy must form an integrated unit, rather 
| than being a little of this, that and something else. To be truly 
| effective, it must be reduced to simple terms. 
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Briefly stated, the Information and Education Program is in 
the business of combating Soviet Communism. The fact must 
be faced that we are irrevocably involved in the struggle with 
Soviet Communism. 

Yet ask the average person to define the struggle—the domi- 
nant fact shaping his life today—and he is likely to explain it in 
terms of denial of freedom of religious worship behind the 
Iron Curtain contrasted with the civil and religious freedoms 
enjoyed here. But the most common definition will emphasize, 
“We're better off here. We have finer homes, clothes, food, labor 
saving devices, television, automobiles and so forth.” 

When the difference between the philosophy of Soviet Com- 
munism and ours is superficially defined in terms of standards 
of living, we are mistaking the shadow for substance. Actually 
the difference in standards of living exists because of the dif- 
ference in basic philosophies. 

Our Information and Education personnel must point up these 
basic differences between the Soviet communistic philosophy 
and our own in terms the average man can understand. This can 
be made more meaningful by emphasizing the four primary 
differences between Soviet Communism and our way of life. 

The first fundamental difference is inherent in the basis of 
our civilization. One of the tenets of the Christian religion and 
most of the other great religions is that every individual is a 
dignified being—that within certain limits each individual should 
have an opportunity to determine the course and pattern of his 
existence. The individual is the essential basis on which our 
society and government have been developed. But in the Soviet 
the individual is regarded as an automaton; he has only one 
purpose and that is to serve the ends of the state; his own wishes 
and well being are incidental. 

The second fundamental difference is that our society believes 
in a respect for the truth—that agreements written or verbal are 
to be kept. Under the Communist philosophy, there is no 
respect for the truth and agreements have no meaning if the 
end of the state is served by their abrogation. This concept must 
and should be dramatized in commonplace terms. Imagine, for 
example, what life would be like if agreements and contracts 
had no meaning. Maintaining their integrity is a fundamental 
requirement in a free society. In the Soviet sphere, it is not. 

A third fundamental difference is that the free-nations believe 
in keeping sovereignty in the people and insist on a government 
or society that is regulated by written laws. The contrast can 
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be sharply defined by pointing out that in the Western democ- 
racies, the people elect the law-makers. The laws, arranged by 
the will of the majority, are written so that the citizen knows 
today what rules will be in effect tomorrow. If any changes are 
needed, these are made in an orderly fashion by elected repre- 
sentatives given that responsibility. In contrast, Communist 
society is governed by a dictator; his whim is supreme, and what 
is an apparently legitimate activity may be suddenly outlawed, 
with or without forewarning. 

The fourth difference derives from the Western concept that 
if life is to be worth living, an individual has to be able to 
develop his own philosophy of life. Implicit in this philosophy 
is an appreciation that there is order in the universe, that there 
is some kind of direction and that it is fundamentally good. 
Such an outlook may express itself entirely outside of the act 
of worshipping in a church. Basically, its emphasis is on spiritual 
values and the fundamental belief in a good God or a higher 
order in the universe. 

In the Soviet society, all that is denied. Materialistic values 
are uppermost. Without spiritual dedication, it becomes impos- 
sible for individuals to develop for themselves a philosophy 
that makes life meaningful and worthwhile. 

These, then, are the four basic tenets which differentiate our 
way of life from that of Soviet Communism—the fundamental 
dignity of each individual, respect for the truth, government 
by law, and belief in a God that is good. 

Skilled information officers and discussion leaders can vary 
or expand the theme, using homespun examples and training 
aids to make it vivid and understandable. It is not important 
who prepares this material. It is important that we agree on the 
need for defining and stressing the basic differences. The pro- 
gram must be reduced to simple terms and made unmistakably 
clear to the audience to which it is directed. 

Our Information and Education objectives, too, must be 
spelled out in simple language. Then we must try to devise 
clear-cut methods of attaining them. Conceivably this may 
involve a continuance of present methods. But if there are 
demonstrably better ways of achieving effective results, let us 
make the change by all means. Results count when momentous 
issues are at stake. 

The “Education” phase of the program is functioning well. 
But even the finest educational set-up requires full-scale partici- 
pation for its success. The effectiveness of our educational pro- 
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gram is not determined by the number of students that enroll, 
or necessarily by the number that finish. Its real worth is deter- 
mined by the degree to which men participate voluntarily and 
benefit from it. 

With virtually all of the Nation’s young men anticipating 
service sometime between the ages of 1814 and 25, the Armed 
Forces of the United States possess the world’s largest potential 
for educational operations. Our Information and Education 
personnel have an opportunity to do a job that needs badly to 
be done, not merely in strengthening the citizenship training 
imparted in our homes, churches and schools, but in endowing 
our youth with the basic knowledge and fundamental convic- 
tions that need to be held by a majority of our people. 

Inevitably, co-operation must be based on understanding. If 
our Information and Education Program is competently han- 
dled, our service personnel will have a better appreciation of 
their role in the Armed Forces and this will enable them to 
perform their jobs more effectively. If our soldiers, sailors and 
airmen grasp the full import of their stake in the struggle, they 
will be more effective both as citizens and as members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Unless the Nation’s youth is imbued with a clear understand- 
ing of the basic beliefs which form the fabric of our society, 
unless we stimulate our young people to ponder how they would 
like to live under the sterile heartlessness of the Soviet system, 
we lose the struggle. And if we lose the struggle, inevitably that 
is the kind of system our children and grandchildren will have to 
endure. Explained in this context, the struggle has meaning. Let 
every participant in the Armed Forces Information and Educa- 
tion Program therefore do the job, each in his own way, for 
the attainment of our common goals—the development of think- 
ing, informed young people who realize the immeasurable vir- 
tues and spiritual resources of the way of life they are called 
upon to defend. 








MEN, MATERIEL AND MONEY 


GENERAL J. LAwTon COLLINS 


_ REPORT on the status and conditions confronting the 
United States Army today is very much like a corporation’s 
annual report to its stockholders—for indeed the American 
people are our stockholders. In it, I would like to review how 
the funds made available to the Army are being spent and what 
progress is being made, because every citizen and taxpayer has 
a right to know whether he is getting the maximum possible 
security for a minimum expenditure of tax dollars. 


This Army, it should be remembered, is deployed over the 
face of the world—with sizable forces located in forty-nine 
countries on six continents. In addition to the men of our 
great Eighth Army fighting in the mud and mountains of Korea, 
soldiers are keeping watch along the iron curtain in Berlin 
and Vienna, are participating in atomic tests in the Nevada 
desert, are standing guard along our northern approaches in 
Iceland, Greenland and Alaska, are assisting in the defense of 
Japan, are protecting our essential outposts in Panama and the 
Caribbean and on islands of the Pacific, and are providing 
advice and military assistance to our friends along the periphery 
of the Soviet empire in Europe, the Middle East and Asia. Within 
the continental United States, Army antiaircraft units are de- 
ployed to defend our cities and key industrial facilities and other 
Army forces are stationed in all of the forty-eight states. 


MEN 


We have six Army divisions fighting in Korea; and these 
troops, together with their comrades in other units at our far- 
flung outposts, need the constant support of every American 
citizen at home. 


During my last trip to Korea I was deeply gratified at the con- 
tinued high morale of the Eighth Army. This is an exceptional 
achievement because this is not the original Eighth Army—it is 
in fact the third Eighth Army. We are literally rebuilding it 
GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS, USA, is Chief of Staff, United States 


Army. This article is based on General Collins’ Armed Forces Day address 
at Houston, Texas. 
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in the face of the enemy for the third time. This is something 
unique in American military history. Never before have we 
been mobilizing, fighting and demobilizing all at the same time. 

The army of a democracy must always depend upon the citizen- 
soldier in time of need. Today only about one-third of our 
enlisted men are Regulars, and the remaining two-thirds are, 
for the most part, inductees. Because of the two-year term of 
service, we must cope with a great biennial turnover not only in 
numbers but in experience and skills as well. 

This is one of those “off-years.” During Fiscal Year 1953 alone, 
almost 750,000 men will leave the Army world-wide; and we will 
have to receive and train almost 750,000 new men. What would 
the average business and professional man do if he were sud- 
denly asked to release half of his trained employees in less than 
one year’s time—workers, accountants, skilled technicians and 
the like—and to hire new personnel, train them and, at the same 
time, continue to conduct an efficient, economical operation in 
the face of keen competition which did not have those problems? 
That is exactly what the Army must do. 

Many of these men whom we are losing are highly trained 
specialists and key combat leaders. Basic soldiers can be trained 
in a period of about four months, but not the noncommissioned 
officers or the many highly skilled technical specialists which 
modern war requires. Their skills require not four months, but 
a year or more of intensive schooling. 

Personnel in the lower grades are, for the most part, replaced 
by newly trained inductees. But the more highly trained and 
experienced replacements must come from the only available 
source, namely, from other units. The difficulty of providing 
sufficient numbers of them to support the rotation program is 
shown by the fact that thirteen divisions are stationed overseas 
(six of which are in Korea) while only seven are active here at 
home. Thus, in effect, each unit here in the United States, while 
losing its own personnel through separation, must train replace- 
ments for the personnel that are lost and, at the same time, must 
supply replacements for almost two units overseas. Because this 
training mission is so important, top priority has been given to 
the assignment of capable, experienced personnel for the man- 
ning of our training establishment here at home. 

Of course our rotation program contributes to the difficulties, 
but we must continue it for the sake of our men. Too often in 
past wars most of our front-line soldiers had to continue fight- 
ing until killed or wounded. In times past, they envied the air- 
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men who knew that they could return home after a certain 
number of missions, or the submariners who returned after so 
many months at sea. In Korea, our combat soldier knows that 
after a certain number of months of front-line duty he can go 
home. To date we have returned more than a half million men 
from the Far East. 

The high spirit of the Eighth Army is the true measure of the 
quality of leadership in all ranks. Its continued effectiveness has 
proved the soundness of our training methods. And of equal 
importance is the fact that this great fighting machine is being 
maintained without sacrificing either the dignity or the rights 
of the individual. 

Since the communists attacked the Republic of Korea in June 
1950, a great deal has been accomplished—manpower wise. Here 
are some concrete examples of that progress: 

In 1950 we had 600,000 men in 10 combat divisions, 9 of which 
were understrength. Today we have 1,500,000 men in 20 combat 
divisions, 18 regiments and regimental combat teams. We have 
more than twice as many antiaircraft battalions as we had at the 
outbreak of the Korean War. 

Before Korea the Army had only 5 training divisions to pro- 
duce replacements. We now have 10 training divisions and 14 
recruit training centers which have turned out over a million 
basic trainees since the start of the Korean War. 

We are now training four times as many junior officers in our 
schools as we were at the outbreak of the Korean War. 

We have trained and equipped a Republic of Korea Army of 
about 400,000 men, starting from a low of 25,000. 

We have missions overseas advising millions in the armies of 
seventeen friendly nations, and we have trained six thousand 
of their officers and noncommissioned officers in our schools. 


MATERIEL 


Equipping our forces is as difficult as the problem of training 
the men to use that equipment. For the production of materiel 
poses some knotty problems. How much, for example, should we 
have in our reserve stocks at all times? And how much stand-by 
productive capacity should we have in being? 

These problems have to be weighed by practically every agency 
of Government, because the decisions affect our national re- 
sources and the very structure of our economy. We must guaran- 
tee that our stocks are large enough to carry us through the 
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early stages of an emergency until production is great enough 
to meet the demands of combat. At the same time, we must 
always consider the fact that certain weapons, by their very 
nature, rapidly become obsolescent. 

Army Research and Development. Hand-in-hand with the 
problem of what and how much to produce is the necessity of 
relating strategic planning to research and development. Strategy 
must take full recognition of new advances in weapons and 
materiel. For this reason we have seen to it in the Army that our 
research and development program receives constant high-level 
scrutiny under a Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research. 

Because Communist tanks pose such a formidable threat, we 
are concentrating on light antitank weapons, antitank ammuni- 
tion, antitank mines and our own family of improved tanks. 

Since a large-scale war of the future will probably involve the 
use of atomic weapons on the battlefield, we have given high 
priority to the development of tactical atomic weapons, more 
efficient weapons locators, better communications to permit a 
greater dispersion of units, and transportation advances to give 
our forces greater mobility on the ground and through the air. 

Because the Communists have the capability of launching 
destructive air attacks against our homes and industrial centers, 
we are continuing to emphasize the constant improvement of 
all types of antiaircraft weapons, including guided missiles. 

These are just some of the advances made through our re- 
search and development program. Other examples include 
recoilless rifles which will defeat any known Communist tank, 
non-metallic mines, Army helicopters, and a new artillery piece 
designed to fire both conventional and atomic shells. 

But most of all, because the individual soldier continues to 
remain the supreme element on the battlefield, we are constantly 
striving to increase his effectiveness through greater capacity 
to destroy the enemy at a minimum cost in our own casualties. 
Already it has been possible to effect a 68 percent increase in 
fire power per infantry division over its World War II counter- 
part, and comparable increases have been achieved in our air- 
borne and armored divisions. At the same time, the increase in 
personnel has been only 20 percent. This means that our present 
20 divisions are equivalent in strength to 24 World War II 
divisions; however, they give us the punch of about 34 World 
War II type divisions—and in the final analysis in military opera- 
tions, fire power is the pay-off. (See “Combat Efficiency and 
Fire Power,” March 1953 DicEst.) 
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Armor. Fire power has been increased largely because of our 
efforts in building armored strength. Our tank program also 
illustrates how we have met and overcome obstacles in research 
and development and production. 

When the Korean conflict broke in June 1950, we had no light 
tanks in production, and the facilities for our World War II 
model had been disassembled or reconverted to civilian produc- 
tion. As for medium tanks, none were actually being produced, 
but we were modernizing some eight hundred of our World War 
II Pershings and the new M47 was well along in the design stage. 
A new heavy tank was still only on paper. 

The urgency of the situation made it necessary that we take 
some gambles. Since twelve to eighteen months lead-time was 
required from the time a contract was let until the first tank 
came off the production line, we decided to forego the normal 
procedure of building pilot models for preliminary engineering 
and field tests. To reduce the risk we used as many proven com- 
ponents as we could. We knew there would be some difficulties, 
but we felt that they could be corrected in the early phases of 
production, or before issue to troops. 

Happily, I am able to report that we now have a family of 
fine tanks. The best proof of their quality is their performance 
in Korea. In every encounter to date our mediums have knocked 
out the Russian standard medium tanks, the T-34s. Our Sher- 
mans, Pershings and Pattons have knocked them out at ratios 
of 5 to 1, 7 to 1, and 18 to 1, respectively. Tank action in Korea 
has not only proved the superiority of our armor but has also 
proven that our guns and fire control equipment are better, and 
that our tank crews are much better trained. 

We have also added greatly to our mobility and striking power 
by increasing the number of tanks in both our infantry and 
armored divisions. So long as there is ground to move on, we 
must have strong armored units to operate with our infantry, 
and to operate independently and spearhead our offensive opera- 
tions. The number of tanks in our infantry divisions has been 
increased to the point where these units now have more tanks 
than did the light armored divisions early in World War II. 

Of course our divisional fire power has also been increased by 
our new recoilless rifles (in calibers up to 105-mm.), our new 
antitank ammunition and new bazookas. This emphasis is ex- 
tremely important, because with a potential enemy possessing 
forty thousand tanks we must explore every possible way of 
defeating that armor should war come. 
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Mobility. The effectiveness of our divisions depends also on 
mobility—both on the surface and through the air. Korea has 
emphasized again and again the vital necessity for air movement 
in the battle zone. At times, almost impassable terrain and inade- 
quate roads and railroads have made aerial transportation the 
only means of supporting our front-line troops. Just as the 
Army converted its transportation from horses to vehicles after 
World War I, so within the past few years a conversion from 
vehicles to helicopter transport has been taking place in certain 
specialized units and for certain missions. There is no better 
evidence of the success of this change than the fact that Army 
helicopter ambulances have saved the lives of more than eight 
thousand critically wounded men. 

But this is only one of the many important uses of organic 
Army aviation. The artillery has light planes for adjustment 
of artillery fire, with 90 percent of our observed fires now con- 
ducted from these Army aircraft. In infantry regiments they 
serve primarily for reconnaissance, observation and control of 
our forces. In signal units, helicopters string communications 
and provide rapid mesenger service. In division engineer bat- 
talions, the helicopter makes possible rapid reconnaissance of 
roads and bridges, and location of fording points on rivers. 

Army aircraft at the front have been used in many other 
ways—for the delivery of recovery crews, for on-the-spot repair 
of damaged equipment, for flying hot food to men in isolated 
front-line foxholes, for locating and evaluating targets, for ob- 
taining information on enemy forces, for the movement of 
commanders, staff officers and other personnel in order to better 
control our own forces, for the transport of supplies, equipment 
and men to combat units, and for many other vital tasks which 
permit the Army to carry out its assigned missions more effi- 
ciently and economically. 

Airborne Operations. Great advances have also been made in 
dropping and air-landing of troops, heavy weapons and equip- 
ment. Our paratroop units can now go into action with their 
own artillery, antiaircraft and antitank weapons and other heavy 
equipment minutes after they hit the ground. This has been a 
great new development. We have dropped such heavy items of 
equipment as 90-mm. antitank guns, 105-mm. and 155-mm. 
howitzers, as well as bulldozers and 214-ton trucks. We have 
flown a new light tank together with its crew, gasoline and 
ammunition in a C124 airplane. This means that during the vital 
early phases of an airborne operation, our troops can be supplied 
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with the armor punch which they so sorely need and until now 
have lacked. 

Comparable improvements have been made in communica- 
tions—both radio and wire, in fire direction equipment, and in 
many other techniques and weapons important to the fire power 
and mobility of the American soldier. 

The Individual Soldier as always, is the most important part 
of our battle team. It is he who gets most of our attention, for 
in the Army we have long realized that even the most revolu- 
tionary scientific developments can never replace men on the 
battlefield. No matter how good our weapons are, their effective- 
ness is finally determined by the skill, the courage and the 
convictions of the men who use them. 

Concern for the welfare of the soldier and respect for him as 
an individual are still and will always be the Army’s guiding 
principles. The advent of the atomic age has not invalidated 
these principles, but instead has given them new meaning and 
greater importance. 

The soldier’s clothing, his equipment and supplies, the food he 
eats, and the medical care he receives, are the best of any army 
in the world. Our men at the front are served hot, well-prepared 
meals whenever possible. They are clothed in the finest of winter 
garb and have warm sleeping bags. Just behind the front lines, 
beyond the reach of enemy mortars and artillery, we have 
established tent camps to provide showers and sleeping quarters 
where our battle-weary soldiers can rest and recuperate. Of 
great importance also is the protective vest our infantrymen 
wear. These comparatively light protectors have time and again 
saved soldiers’ lives. 

The record of Army medical service in Korea surpasses even 
that achieved in World War II. Helicopter pick-ups and evacua- 
tions from inaccessible areas, mobile Army surgical hospitals 
immediately behind the front, the utilization of the latest ad- 
vances in medical science have combined to produce an amazing 
record—97.7 percent of those who reach battalion aid stations 
survive; 85 percent return to duty. 

For every 1000 battle injury and wound cases admitted to 
Army hospitals as a result of the Korean fighting, 850 are being 
returned to full duty. The same figure for World War II was 
750. This means that out of every 1000 battle casualties admitted 
to treatment, 100 more able-bodied soldiers walk out of hospitals 
today under their own power than in any previous war. 

Similarly, in combating disease, we are bettering the excel- 
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lent records set in World War II. In many instances, disease 
rates in war-torn Korea are actually lower than during our 
occupation of the country from 1945-49, and there is hardly 
more than one death out of every 1000 cases among Army troops 
to date. This rate is practically identical with the disease fatality 
rate for our Army as a whole, including, of course, troops sta- 
tioned here at home. 


MONEY 


All of these accomplishments, which give us so much cause 
for pride, still could not have been initiated without money. 
Throughout the current emergency we have tried to provide 
maximum effectiveness in fighting strength at minimum cost. 

When the shooting in Korea started, we were literally im- 
portuned on all sides to “turn out the National Guard.” This was 
the traditional thing to do. But few people realized how many 
men are involved in calling out a National Guard of 27 divisions, 
20 regimental combat teams and many, many other units. Had 
we called out the entire National Guard, we would then have 
had to bring it up to full strength with a great many more men— 


roughly 9000 per division. 


For every man we call into service, in addition to his pay, we 
have to provide food, clothing, shelter, hospitalization, medical 
care and essential transportation. These are fixed charges which 
cannot be avoided. And we would have wasted a large percent- 
age of that money and time on ineffective and inefficient train- 
ing; for we had bought practically no new materiel since the 
end of World War II, and we would not have had enough mod- 
ern equipment for all of our Guard units. Therefore, we made 
the basic decision to put the bulk of our appropriations into 
new equipment and to call up only the minimum number of 
troops from our civilian components. 


There was another compelling reason for measuring our de- 


‘mands for manpower very carefully. Since we needed equipment 


more than we needed men, it would have been extremely costly 
and stupidly wasteful to drain men from industry just when 
industry needed them most—for the conversion of civilian-type 
production to military production. Therefore, we resisted the 
tendency to expand our active forces hurriedly, and the con- 
version of industry has gone ahead without being retarded by 
the excessive loss of those highly trained men who have been 
needed more at the lathe and drill press than in camp. 
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Our success in achieving this orderly increase in our armed 
strength has been due in a large degree to careful military 
planning—all carefully geared to the broad requirements of the 
strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Army, Navy and 
Air Force needs are also closely scrutinized and carefully co- 
ordinated with one another. 

We in the Army are extremely proud of the accomplishments 
that have been made by us and our sister services during the 
past three years. However, we must remember that the conflict 
in Korea is but a segment of a much wider one, and these years 
are but a part of a much longer struggle—the struggle of the free 
world to resist militant Communism. Our efforts for peace 
through strength must continue whether or not the fighting stops 
in Korea. We must forge ahead with inexorable purpose, build- 
ing our own Armed Forces, working together with our allies, 
and giving leadership to the free peoples of the world against 
the common danger that threatens us. 





“West Point, Dec. 22, 1820 


* * 


“Battalion Orders, 


“But an officer on duty knows no one—to be partial is to dishonour both 
himself and the object of his ill-advised favour. What will be thought of 
him who exacts of his friend that which disgraces him? Look at him who 
winks at and overlooks offences in one, which he causes to be punished in 
annother, and contrast him with the inflexible soldier who does his duty 
faithfully, notwithstanding it occasionally wars with his private feelings. 
The conduct of one will be venerated and emulated, the other detested as a 
satire upon soldiership and honour. 


% % * 


Extract from an order published to the Corps of Cadets 
by Brevet Major William Jenkins Worth, 
Commandant of Cadets, United States Military Academy, 1820-1828. 





NEW DEFENSE 
EXECUTIVES 


Accession of a new national ad- 
ministration has brought with it 
renewed emphasis on efficiency 
and economy in government. The 
time-honored principle of civilian 
responsibility, leadership and con- 
trol also has received a dynamic 
forward impetus. 

In the words of President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, “Our military estab- 
lishment must be founded upon our 
basic constitutional principles and 
traditions. There must be a clear 
and unchallenged civilian respon- 
sibility in the Defense Establish- 
ment. This is essential not only to 
maintain democratic institutions, 
but also to protect the integrity of 
the military profession.” 

The new leadership dedicated to 
the creation of an alert, efficient, 
ever-prepared Defense Establish- 
ment is pictured on the following 
pages. These men, their executive 
ability already proved in business, 
industry and educational fields, are 
now engaged in the greatest task 
of any man’s career—strengthening 
the combat effectiveness of our 
Armed Forces so that our Nation 
may fulfill its role as a powerful 
force for world peace. 
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AIR MATERIEL 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


Mayor GENERAL Lewis R. PARKER 


HEN A FREIGHTER struck a reef recently in the Pacific, 

some five thousand tons of vital supplies bound for the 
United States Air Force in the Far East went down with the ship. 
Ordinarily it would have taken weeks to ascertain what was on 
that vessel, let alone re-order the materiel, assemble it and get 
it on another ship. But under the “case-and-item control” system 
installed by the Air Materiel Command, clerks immediately 
went to work with a set of punched cards. Machines whirred; 
some of the cards fell into slots and were quickly decoded; tele- 
types clacked, and within forty-eight hours duplicate action was 
taken to ship supplies to a port for loading on another freighter 
headed for Japan. 

This is merely one instance of the system’s value in speeding 
the world-wide delivery of supplies. By keeping an accurate 
record of the whereabouts of every item shipped, valuable time 
is being saved and expense cut down. 

Logistical support of the Air Force under existing conditions 
presents a sharp challenge. Not only must supplies be produced 





MAJOR GENERAL LEWIS R. PARKER, USAF, is Director of Supply and 
Service, Air Materiel Command. 
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in proper proportions but they must be kept flowing to widely 
separated places on the globe where and as needed. To know 
what is being sent and what has been received, to know just 
where every item is at any given time in the intricate line of 
supply—that in itself is a vast and difficult requirement. The 
Air Force is meeting it by adopting ultra-modern communica- 
tion and accounting methods. The most visible result is a great 
saving of time in handling and filling requisitions; another is 
greater efficiency at every level; and of course the end result is 
a vast saving of money. 

All together, some hundred and twenty thousand different 
supply items are handled under the case-and-item control system 
each month. These range from nails, nuts and bolts to engines, 
motor vehicles, rescue boats and complete aircraft. Use of elec- 
tric accounting machines enables Air Materiel Command to 
achieve results that would be physically and financially impos- 
sible by manual operation. Further, the entire operation could 
scarcely be managed without utilizing a world-wide radio tele- 
type system. This speeds requisitions from oversea installations 
to a monitoring point in the zone of interior. 

As a result of this new system, five immediate benefits to the 
Air Force may be noted—oversea activities now are provided 
with advance information on all materiel en route to them; 
the exact routing of any case or item is known at all times; any 
shipments lost in transit may be duplicated without delay; 
double handling of materiel is eliminated by providing for effec- 
tive redistribution of supplies at the port of debarkation; flexi- 
bility in supply is assured since shipments may be diverted to 
different ports or from surface transportation to aerial ship- 
ment, without loss of control. 

Basic to the entire program is the blending into a streamlined 
system of two operations—requisitioning and control of ship- 
ments to fill those requisitions. Since Air Force depots already 
were using electrical accounting machines to maintain property 
records, the method of requisitioning by oversea activities, and 
of controlling the shipments, was revised to conform with the 
depot’s mechanized operating procedures. The revised method 
of requisitioning is referred to as “mechanized requisitioning” 
while the new system for controlling shipments is known as 
“ease-and-item control.” 

Under this streamlined plan, all requisitions from overseas, 
whether received by electronic communication or by mail, are 
handled at three shipment control depots. The Newark, New 
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Jersey, Transportation Control Depot receives and monitors 
all requisitions from activities in the North Atlantic area, 
United Kingdom and Europe. The New Orleans, Louisiana, Port 
Air Materiel Office handles all requisitions from the South At- 
lantic, South and Central America, Africa and Mediterranean 
areas. The Sacramento, California, Air Materiel Area Depot 
receives and monitors orders from the Far East, Pacific and 
Alaska areas. Currently a mechanized system for requisitioning 
by zone of interior activities also is being developed. 

The Newark and New Orleans offices control the flow of requi- 
sitioned materiel from the zone of interior to most oversea 
stations. Supplies for the Far East, Pacific and Alaska areas 
are channeled through San Francisco Port Air Materiel office. 

Virtually the only manual operation involved in handling 
requisitions takes place at the point of origination. At an oversea 
depot a card listing a particular item’s stock number, nomen- 
clature and unit of issue is pulled out. This is then completed to 
include a requisition number, item number, quantity desired, 
method of shipment, code designation (if earmarked for a par- 
ticular project) and a priority code to be used by the supplying 
depot as a rationing guide. This manually annotated card then 
is key-punched to summarize all the information in a series of 
tiny holes which, when run through a machine, will tally all 
of the information. 

Two identical cards are made up. One is mailed to the ship- 
ment control depot for supply action; the other is used for the 
depot’s own “on requisition” suspense file. The latter file pro- 
vides the depot with complete information on what is ordered, 
and the latest supply status of the materiel. The cards which 
go to the shipment control station are used as monitoring guides, 
enabling the station to insure that requisitions are processed and 
shipped within a specified time in the supply cycle. 

At each of the shipment control depots, the cards are pro- 
cessed mechanically and orders are placed with the supplying 
depots. All records then are kept on the punched card files. 

The entire process works simply and smoothly. As the required 
supplies are crated and itemized, a record is maintained by 
means of the mechanically sorted punch cards. As the supplies 
flow to the designated port of embarkation, that also is noted 
in order that no property may be held at the port longer than 
is absolutely necessary. At any time the supply control center 
can tell where any item is—whether in transit to the port of 
embarkation, at the port or aboard ship. The items loaded on 
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each ship are carefully recorded—also by machine—so that im- 
mediate replacement is possible in case of loss or accident. 
Oversea depots meanwhile are kept advised of the status of 
their requests, so they may anticipate the storage space needed 
and plan for “back order” releases to the consumer. 

To speed high priority requisitions, the teletype is used. In- 
stead of mailing the original coded cards, the transmitting 
agency processes them through a card-to-tape machine. The 
receiving agency then feeds this electrically transmitted tape 
into machines which reproduce the cards. 

By providing information on each item on requisition, in- 
cluding the current status of the request and the agency respon- 
sible for future action, the Air Force is able to keep close check 
on materiel in the shipping pipeline. At any given time, the 
number of cases and items of materiel en route to ports of 
embarkation, the amount on hand at ports awaiting shipment 
or aboard any vessel or aircraft can be quickly determined. 

This pin-point control of requisitions and shipments makes 
it possible to expedite or redirect shipments if necessitated by 
changing tactical plans. At the same time, it permits long-range 
forecast of shipping space requirements. Aircraft and ship 
schedules can be planned to prevent backlogs of cargo at ports 
of embarkation. 

With status files maintained mechanically, thousands of items 
now can be filed in proper sequence in less time than a hundred 
items could be filed manually under the old system. 

Due to this rapid processing of information and flexibility in 
handling data by the punched card method, more stringent 
control has been established with no additional manpower. In 
fact, personnel has been reduced in some instances even though 
volume of work has increased. Through better control, “pipe- 
line time” to oversea destinations has been shortened consider- 
ably. This makes possible reduced requirements for stockpiles 
of materiel and warehouse storage space overseas. 

It should be emphasized that such reductions do not neces- 
sarily mean that less materiel will be consumed. But it does 
mean that materiel will be distributed more rapidly, with less 
deterioration due to lengthy storage and shipping time. 

Thus what is essentially an undramatic recital of a new and 
improved method of keeping records and accounts becomes in 
actuality a graphic demonstration of how the Air Force con- 
stantly strives to save taxpayers’ dollars by adopting ever more 
efficient methods. 
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EXTENSION COURSES 
FOR THE INFANTRY 


CoLONEL GeorcE W. CHILDS 


a: more than ever before, an adequate and effective 
Army is necessary if our Nation is to maintain its position 
in international affairs. And since a supply of trained officers 
is indispensable to an effective military organization, the Army 
assiduously seeks to promote the education and training of 
its officers. As individuals, officers also have the responsibility 
and obligation to increase their military knowledge and effective- 
ness. General of the Army Omar N. Bradley has stated: “For 
most men, the matter of learning is one of personal preference. 
But for Army officers, the obligation to learn, to grow in their 
profession, is clearly a public duty.” 

To make military education and training more convenient 
and accessible and to provide a non-resident course of military 
instruction for all components of the Army, the Army Extension 
Course Program was re-established in 1946. 

Under this postwar system, responsibility for preparing and 
administering the courses was delegated to the various service 
schools and the schools themselves were placed in direct contact 
with their students. Higher standards and improvement in the 
quality of the courses were thus assured. 

As integral parts of the service school, the extension course 
departments maintain the same quality of instruction that 
prevails in resident courses. In fact, extension courses are 
designed to parallel resident instruction at service schools, 
thus enabling all officers of a particular branch to receive 
similar military training. 

While some subjects may be difficult to teach through this 
medium, new techniques are constantly being developed to make 
the instruction as similar to the resident courses as is practical. 


COLONEL GEORGE W. CHILDS, Infantry, is Director of the Army Exten- 
sion Course Department, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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At The Infantry School, for example, the outline and content of 
sub-courses are prepared by instructors who teach the same 
subjects to resident classes. For officers preparing to attend 
resident instruction at The Infantry School, extension courses 
provide a means of reviewing the basic and essential information 
which is the background for the resident course. 

In addition to assisting an Army officer in improving his own 
military knowledge and efficiency, extension courses can be used 
to improve the effectiveness of subordinates. Junior officers 
faced with the task of preparing instruction in subjects with 
which they are relatively unfamiliar may well find it beneficial 
to improve their capability through enrollment in an appro- 
priate extension course. 

Personnel of the Regular Army, and Reservists on extended 
active duty are using extension courses to keep abreast of the 
latest doctrine and developments. Officers assigned to positions 
which require specialized training and information, do not 
always have the opportunity to get formal resident training for 
their new assignments. By enrolling in pertinent courses, these 
officers can obtain this information and training as they need 
it. At The Infantry School, active duty personnel make up more 
than 26 percent of the current extension enrollment. 

From the individual’s point of view, the acquiring of a military 
education is a never-ending process. Major General George 
Honnen, former Assistant Commandant of The Infantry School, 
has written: “To be effective, the education and training of all 
personnel of our Army, regardless of grade or component, must 
be continuous and progressive. Your aim must be to keep 
abreast of current doctrine and thought of your branch and to 
strive continuously to increase your ability to assume positions 
of even greater responsibility.” 

The Army Extension Course Program provides an oppor- 
tunity for such progressive training. Courses are offered on all 
levels from that of the noncommissioned officer up through that 
of lieutenant colonel. The extension courses are grouped into 
six series according to grade: Series 10, warrant officers and 
noncommissioned officers; Series 20, second lieutenants; Series 
30, first lieutenants; Series 40, captains; Series 50, majors; and 
Series 60, lieutenant colonels. 

Each series is composed of a number of subcourses with the 
content and level of instruction appropriate for the rank or 
grade of the individuals concerned. The subcourses are made 
up of from three to nine lessons plus an examination or a 
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review. Each subcourse usually covers a single subject such as 
“The Rifle Platoon in Attack” or “Infantry Battalion in De- 
fense.” Certain of these subcourses—“Organization of the Armed 
Forces,” “Courtesy and Customs of the Service,” “Map and 
Aerial Photograph Reading,” for example—are common to all 
branches and are taken by all extension course enrollees re- 
gardless of their branch of service. 

Preparation of subcourses by the service schools is closely 
supervised by the Office of the Chief of Army Field Forces 
from start to finish. Though the schools select the subjects that 
comprise each series, they must submit the projected scope of 
coverage to Army Field Forces for review. 

Where a subject such as “Methods of Instruction” is appli- 
cable in the extension program of two or more schools, it is 
normally designated a common subcourse, and the school having 
primary interest—in this case The Infantry School—is authorized 
to write it. After preparation by the school and approval by 
OCAFF, the common subcourse is included in the curriculum 
of each school needing it. 

Each subcourse is assigned a number of credit hours which 
are apportioned to the lessons and examination. The credit 
hours given to each lesson is an estimate of the hours required 
by the average student to read the references, study the problem 
and complete the requirements of the particular lesson. 

The Army Extension Course Program provides all officers 
and eligible noncommissioned and warrant officers an oppor- 
tunity for continuous study. The student is advised to start his 
studies with the first subcourse of the series and study the re- 
mainder in progressive sequence. Individuals may enroll at 
any time and from almost any geographical location. Moreover, 
students can solve lessons at their convenience and when they 
complete one subcourse they can immediately start another. 
They may even take several subcourses simultaneously. 

From a practical point of view, any member of any component 
of the Army, including the Reserve and National Guard, of any 
rank or grade may enroll in some phase of the Army Extension 
Course Program. Regular Army officers and others on extended 
active duty have the privilege of enrolling for any series or 
subcourses from any of the service schools with no restrictions 
as to rank or branch. 

Others, however, may find themselves restricted to a particular 
series or subcourses. With few exceptions, officers in the Reserve 
and National Guard not on extended active duty must enroll 
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initially in the series appropriate to their rank; following this 
they may take the corresponding series in one of the other 
branch schools. Thereafter they may take the next higher series 
in their own branch or they may be eligible to take specific 
subcourses in any series from any of the branch schools pro- 
viding they can show the need. 

All personnel on active duty—whether Regular Army, Army 
Reserve or National Guard—follow the same procedures in 
applying for extension work. As a typical example, Captain 
Blank, a Regular Army Infantry officer assigned to office duty 
in the Pentagon, desires to keep abreast of developments in the 
Infantry. He has not previously been enrolled in extension 
work, nor has he completed any resident instruction. 

Captain Blank applies for enrollment in the 40 Series on 
a standard form (AGO Form 145) and submits it through 
channels to his immediate commander. Upon approval there, 
the application is then forwarded by indorsement to Captain 
Blank’s branch school, in this instance The Infantry School, 
Attention: Director of Extension Courses. In case the applicant 
belongs to a basic branch which does not have a school which 
offers extension courses, the application is forwarded to the 
Adjutant General’s School. Then, if his record indicates that 
he has the pre-requisite educational qualifications and military 
training and experience, and if he was not previously disenrolled 
for failure to complete the same course, his application is 
approved and he is sent the necessary lesson material at once. 

Upon completion of the series, Captain Blank receives a 
Certificate of Completion (AGO Form 152) signed by the 
Director of Army Extension Courses, The Infantry School. 
Another copy of the certificate is forwarded to Washington for 
inclusion in Captain Blank’s records. 

The same procedure is followed for Reserve and National 
Guard officers on active duty. If the student is an enlisted person, 
the original of the Certificate of Completion goes to the student 
and a copy is forwarded to his commanding officer for entry on 
his Soldier’s Qualification Card (Form 20). 

The enrollment procedure differs only slightly for Reserve 
personnel who are not on active duty. Applications are sub- 
mitted on the same form but are forwarded through the Army 
Instructor. Upon completion of a series, the original copy of 
the certificate is sent to the student and a copy is forwarded 
to his military personnel section for inclusion in his records. 

Enlisted personnel in the National Guard may enroll for 
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extension work in the 10 Series as one step toward obtaining 
a commission. The application is forwarded through channels 
to the regimental or similar unit commander who approves the 
application and forwards it to the appropriate branch school. 
Upon completion of a series, the original certificate is sent 
to the student and a copy is forwarded to the state or territorial 
adjutant general. 

For those Reserve officers not on active duty, the Army 
Extension Course program provides a means of accruing the 
twenty-seven points needed annually to remain in an active 
reserve status and the fifty points required each year to establish 
eligibility for retirement benefits. For each three credit hours 
that a Reserve officer earns in the extension course program, he 
receives one point for active duty and retirement purposes. 

All necessary lesson materials are mailed directly to the 
student. These include the lessons with answer sheets, field 
manuals or special texts for references, and maps and overlays 
if they are needed. When the student completes one or more of 
the lessons, he mails the answer sheets in a return franked 
envelope. In most Infantry subcourses all of the lessons are 
sent to the student in booklet form. This permits the student 
to complete the lessons at his own convenience. Solutions may 
be mailed individually for grading or all of the solutions for 
a subcourse may be mailed at one time. Most students have no 
difficulty in meeting the minimum requirement—completion of 
thirty credit hours every twelve months or approximately one 
and one-half lessons per month. 

The student’s answer sheets are graded and returned to him, 
along with the solution sheet and appropriate references, usually 
within twenty-four hours after being received by The Infantry 
School. Objective type questions are graded routinely by clerical 
personnel but essay type answers receive individualized atten- 
tion of the instructional staff. For lessons which involve the 
application of tactical and similar principles, the solution sheet 
includes a section in which the various possibilities are discussed 
along with the reason why one particular solution is preferred. 

Since the extension course program was activated in January 
1946 and until the outbreak of the Korean conflict, enrollment 
increased steadily. At present more than fifteen thousand 
applications are processed yearly by The Infantry School alone. 
Even though total enrollment has dropped since June 1950, 
student activity—measured in terms of lessons per student per 
month—has nearly doubled. 
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Infantry Extension Subcourses 
for Personnel on Active Duty 
The chart on the following pages lists The Infantry School 


extension subcourses recommended for specialized study, and is 
designed particularly for officers (and key enlisted men) on active 


- duty. The subcourses considered a “must” for each position in the 


infantry regiment are blacked-in. Those which provide allied back- 
ground information are considered “desirable,” and are indicated 
by an X. 


Reserve and National Guard officers not on extended active duty 
may also, in exceptional cases, use this table in selecting subcourses 
for study, provided that their present or prospective duties 
urgently require special training. The Unit Instructor and The 
Infantry School will determine whether such officers should be 
enrolled. Officers of reserve components (not on active duty) are 
reminded that this table is not a substitute for the numbered 
series established for the purpose of preparing them educationally 
for promotion. 


In arriving at a final, recommended list of subcourses, certain 
assumptions were made: first, that an officer would have general 
knowledge and experience appropriate to his grade; second, that 
the courses recommended should provide information of value 
for the officer preparing for a particular position; third, that the 
courses: should be held to a number which could be completed 
in a reasonable period of time. Most officers can complete their 
“must” courses in approximately a year by working at an average 
rate of one lesson per week. 


This table is to be used as a guide. Each officer should check 
the list of subcourses, omit any recommended subjects he knows 
well, and select those he needs. Applications for subcourses should 
indicate numbers and titles of subcourses desired. 


General details on extension courses are available in AR 350-300, 
SR 350-300-1, and in Department of the Army Pamphlet 20-100. 
For further details write: Commandant, The Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Georgia, Attention: Director of Extension Courses. 
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ARMOR’S ROLE 
IN NATIONAL SECURITY 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL WILLIS D. CrRITTENBERGER 


ODAY EVERYONE REALIZES that war is a national effort 

in which the Armed Forces, of necessity, must base their 
effectiveness on the country’s national resources and capabilities. 
In the United States that means we must capitalize on our out- 
standing position in industry, including design and manufacture. 
In particular it means that we must capitalize on our pre- 
dominant position in the automotive field, in the sphere of 
aviation and in electronics. And that is where and why American 
Armor comes into the picture, for Armor puts a premium on 
certain distinctive American characteristics. 

Almost any American boy can drive a car or clean a spark 
plug. Such is not the case in all other countries, as we learned 
in World War II. I remember, for example, that certain other 
nationals in IV Corps in Italy could not understand why we 
insisted that they slow down when driving around a curve on 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL WILLIS D. CRITTENBERGER, USA, Retired, 
was Commanding General, First Army, at the time of his retirement and 
senior Armor officer on active duty. For a decade prior to World War II he 
was closely associated with the development of mechanization in the U.S. 
Army. During World War II he commanded II and III Armored Corps and 
IV Corps in the Italian campaign. 
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the mountains—at least, not until several of them unfortunately 
went over the side. 

Here in the United States the spirit and the entire concept 
of Armor is American in character. It is an arm of opportunity. 
It conforms to the American principle of moving in fast and 
getting the job done. 


Arm of Youthful Daring 


Looking at Armor objectively, it is alive, it is vital, it is 
modern. It has been said by one distinguished combat soldier 
that “nothing is more reassuring in a tight place, than to have 
an American Armored Battalion appear on the seene—Armored 
Infantry, Armored Tanks or Armored Artillery.” And if it 
happens to be an entire Armored division, moving up in support, 
you feel instinctively that the situation is vastly improved. I am 
told the same holds true in Korea, where many an infantryman 
has breathed easier upon noting the approach of a friendly tank. 

Armor is characteristically a weapon of the young man. In 
design, manufacture and concept, it is modern—just as the young 
man is modern in outlook. It is also a weapon of opportunity. 
That, too, personifies youth. 

It is not an arm with centuries of tradition. Instead, it is the 
vital, growing contemporary of American fighting men. It does 
not live on its past. It looks to greater opportunities and accom- 
plishments, to new ideas and further prestige. And it will be 
more decisive, more effective as time goes on. 

From the very beginning of its development, it has been gen- 
erally recognized that American Armor, which typifies the might 
and genius of American industry, is nullified on the battlefield 
unless its leadership measures up to its capabilities. That leader- 
ship must be inspired. It must also be based upon a fundamental 
understanding of the principles, the mechanics, the tactics and 
the whole concept of Armor. 

Whether it is an armored division, battalion, platoon or a 
single tank, the leadership has to be good. A successful armored 
leader must not only know how to plan his march to combat, 
and then make it, but he must also know how to make the most 
skillful use of his flexibility and fire power, once the shooting 
starts. If he knows his job, he can stack up more advantages on 
his side than the enemy can muster. 

But an Armored division or combat command can be a 
Frankenstein monster, unless the Corps or Army commander 
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who orders it into battle understands it thoroughly, unless he 
controls it with great skill, and unless he is qualified by training 
and experience to get the most out of all of its many facets. 
Inasmuch as any future fighting, elsewhere than in Korea, 
will almost inevitably involve Armored units of division or 
greater size, it behooves us to give thought to the aptitudes and 
qualifications of our future top commanders in the realistic 
and understanding employment of Armor. They must get the 
very most out of whatever they have, including Armor. 


For those in the Armed Forces of the United States, the 
matter of the quality of our fighting troops, resulting from 
intelligent training, competent leadership and unconquerable 
spirit, is a dominant concern. In these uncertain times, the 
world is looking for leadership. Never has there been a greater 
premium on leadership in all brackets, than we find in the 
Army today. The complexities of modern arms require a high 
standard of understanding if we are to employ them with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 


Orderly and Systematic Growth 


As World War II proved, it was fortunate that in the de- 
velopment of American Armor, organization and tactics were 
built from the ground up. Ideas were tried out, tests were made; 
the good was accepted while the bad was rejected. This resulted 
in a methodical and sound development, from one basic step 
to another. As a result, the equipment of American Armor, its 
organization and the theory of its employment had a sound 
basis which carried it to victory on the battlefields of Europe. 


This growth was in marked contrast to the development of 
Armor in certain other countries, where the building was from 
the top down. Understandably, as a result of those early days, 
our Armor succeeded in battle and accomplished the very 
results for which it had been organized, equipped and trained 
during the years immediately preceding World War II. It did 
exactly what had been envisioned by the foresighted pioneers 
who charted its early development. No new arm has ever lived 
up to expectations in initial combat more completely than 
American Armor. 


In tempo and spirit, American Armor has moved forward as 
dynamically in its development as it moved decisively in combat. 
A spirit of change and constant improvement has been its moti- 
vating force. In ten or fifteen years, we have gone from .30- 
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and .50-caliber machine guns for tanks on up to 90- and 120-mm. 
guns; from half inch armor plate to three or four inches or 
more. Advances in electronics, ballistics and communications 
have greatly enhanced Armor’s effectiveness. 

The principle of unification, so often discussed today, was 
recognized and provided for even prior to World War II in 
organizing our Armored force. It was then, for the first time, 
that all elements of the Army were brought into the Armored 
Division for joint effort under the division commander. The 
flexibility of this organization proved itself on the battlefield. 
It is the combat team that wins. 

Obviously, we cannot rest secure on the strength of past per- 
formance. Advancement in concept and design of equipment, 
in exploratory thought, in methods of coping with atomic, 
biological and other threats, in techniques for full utilization 
of television and radar, are all matters of vital concern. To 
survive from year to year, and to be ready for any future war, 
our combat forces must embody the most modern facilities, 
devices and principles. 


Antitank Gun vs. Armor 


Only a year or two ago, for example, we read that the way 
for the free countries to stop an Armored invasion of Western 
Europe was to shoot up the tank masses with some new type 
super gun, not yet off the drawing board. Supposedly, this gun 
would roam the battlefield and, in some uncanny way, it would 
hope to be at the right place at the right time to do the job. 
Of course this role would require a certain amount of battle- 
field mobility, perhaps even greater than that of the tank which 
it would be expected—or at least hoped—to out-distance. 

If this super gun could be advantageously placed, well out 
of sight of the advancing tanks, and if it could shoot from this 
concealed position, it might not require any kind of protection 
for its crew. At least that is what some proponents emphasized. 
On the other hand, if this promised, unconventional weapon 
were to become engaged in an open fire fight with some tanks, 
some armor plate might prove advantageous to give the crew 
some chance of surviving. Best of all, in the minds of its pro- 
ponents, it was hoped that the weapon would be cheaper than 
tanks, and require fewer men to operate it. 

This concept of a super-gun to drive the tank from the 
battlefield caught the popular fancy. If such a gun could out- 
match the hostile tank, that seemed ‘to be the answer. 
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However, these somewhat visionary hopes, and those of our 
allies, for some sort of cheap, super, tank-destroying gun that 
could stop the armored thrust of a potential enemy have not 
yet been realized. Instead, we find that our efforts to build up 
a defense against the threat of a hostile, mass-armored attack 
on Western Europe has taken the shape of producing modern 
American tanks in sizable numbers. The ten or fifteen year-old 
concept, that the best defense against a tank is another tank, 
seems to have returned to some favor, after our adventure into 
the realm of searching for something else. 

This in no way means that Armor should discount continuous 
research and study for further technological developments in 
weapons, ammunition and the like. Quite the contrary. Armor 
should in fact take the lead in enthusiastically embracing these 
modern developments. If there is to be a super, tank-destroying 
American gun that is to survive on the battlefield, how could 
it possibly be more effectively employed than as armament for 
our American tanks? Research and development leading toward 
better guns, more devastating ammunition and improved fire 
control have direct application to Armor—for all can be applied 
in attaining greater fire power. 


Armor’s Future Role. 


Although Armor played a decisive part in World War II, 
the question has since been asked, how extensively will it par- 
ticipate in any future war? I would answer that this way: In 
the supersonic, atomic age that confronts us, we can expect that 
no first-class power will choose to be weak in Armor. Instead, 
it is inevitable that enemy Armor will play a maximum ground 
role in any war of the near future. Armor, properly supported, 
can very well be one of the factors to gain American victory 
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on the ground. But to achieve this victory, its commanders must 
fully understand its peculiarly American characteristics and 
unmatched potentialities. In Armor there can be no dead hand 
on the throttle at any level, from platoon to division. 

Armor’s real worth will almost certainly be recognized in any 
final analysis of our national combat potentialities. Two modern 
developments used in close association—Armored and Airborne 
operations—promise the fullest utilization of our American 
characteristics. Armor could push ahead to provide timely 
ground support of an air drop well forward; or, on the other 
hand, an Airborne assault might be launched in support of an 
Armored operation out in front. In modern war, this combina- 
tion might well provide decisive possibilities. 

The fighting in Korea has made the American public “tank 
minded” once more. This did not come as a surprise to those 
American soldiers who have fought tanks all over the world. 
But it does come as welcome news to a public which had been 
told that “the day of the tank is over.” Scarcely a day passes 
that the press does not mention the exploits of American and 
British tanks in Korea—and this despite the fact that the terrain 
there is rugged and somewhat roadless, rather than rolling 
countryside which facilitates Armored operations. To the ex- 
perienced tanker, it recalls the oft-repeated bugaboo of pre- 
war days, that such an area “was not suited for tank operation.” 
But somehow or other, when war comes, the tanks seem to 
reach their objective. 

Infantry regiments have an organic tank company. In Korea 
the practice of attaching platoons of this company to infantry 
battalions permits the development of that close understanding 
and camaraderie which augurs for success on the battlefield. The 
infantryman comes to know and depend on a certain tank or 
platoon, with its supporting fire power and mobility. The tanker, 
on the other hand, leans on that infantry squad to help him 
through some tight places. The result is team strength. 

But the Korean fighting is a special kind of war, albeit 
a very important one. However, looking beyond Korea to 
possible action under completely different conditions elsewhere, 
we can see an urgent necessity for hard-hitting, self-contained 
Armored units of the type that knifed their way across France 
and Germany. 

No American can doubt the combat effectiveness of our 
proven United States Armored units of division size, or even 
an Armored Corps made up of Armor, Infantry, Artillery, 
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Engineers and all service components, supported overhead by 
tactical air. They demonstrated their worth in World War II, 
and they will do it again if ever called into action. So, while 
giving the fullest possible accolade to the small tank units 
fighting so magnificently in Korea, let us not lose sight of 
their big brother, the Armored Division, and the proven wallop 
he carries. Both are essential to present-day American success. 

In fact, many of our military leaders consider that we will 
not be making the maximum use of Armor until we also 
organize Armored Corps in our Army. As may be remembered, 
four Armored Corps were organized at the beginning of World 
War II, only to be converted to Army Corps when the thought 
was expressed on a high level that “the day is over, when 
sizable numbers of tanks will ever again fight together on the 
battlefield.” That prophecy incidentally was made just six 
months before D-Day in which operation sixteen American 
Armored Divisions were eventually employed. From the inva- 
sions of North Africa to the final overwhelming defeat of the 
Germans in 1945, the combat record of American Armored 
divisions belied that prediction. 

In ground warfare, Armor has grown to a position of im- 
portance in the Infantry-Tank-Artillery team which meets the 
enemy face to face. It would be unrealistic to maintain that 
Armor, or any arm or weapon for that matter, is self-sufficient. 
However, the mobile, armor-protected fire power of a tank— 
which provides the commander with a means of making a fast- 
moving, decisive blow, with a minimum cost in casualties— 
dictates that Armor must presently continue to maintain its 
position of importance on the battlefield. 

Armor in division strength, incorporating all the technologi- 
cal advances which our industrial supremacy can provide, may 
be counted upon to make a decisive contribution to victory in 
any major conflict in the foreseeable future. 

Insofar as ground forces are concerned, Armor, properly 
supported, is one of the most decisive combat arms the battle- 
field has ever known. Consequently the modern tank—product 
of research, development and hard practical experience—prom- 
ises to be with us for some time. 











REVISED MENTAL TESTS 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


MaJor GENERAL WILLIAM E. BERGIN 


— SINCE the famed Army Alpha Tests of World War I, 
the services have been looking for better ways of testing 
and classifying recruits and inductees. During World War II 
some nine million men took the Army General Classification 
Test. Today an improved set of examinations is being used to 
determine the “trainability” or 
“usefulness” of individuals en- 
tering the Army, Navy, Air 
Force or Marine Corps. Intro- 
duced in January 1953, the re- 
vised tests are known as Armed 
Forces Qualification Tests -3 
and -4. 

AFQT -3 and -4 were devel- 
oped to meet the complex prob- 
lems of today’s warfare, which 
requires that men be trained in 
as short a period as possible. In 
the case of inductees serving for 
a limited period, it is necessary 
that they be classified quickly 
for duties for which they are 
best fitted, then trained and 
used to best advantage. Experience in World War II pointed 
up the fact that “every man must be placed and used on the 
right job.” In this endeavor the AFQT -3 and -4 are useful in 
estimating future performance and predicting the trainability 
of the individual. Representing the accumulated experience of 
the Alpha and Army General Classification Tests, they have 
already been tried on seventeen thousand men from all services 
during a two-year experimental period. 

The new tests consist of one hundred questions each, ad- 
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ministered during a fifty-minute period. In addition to the 
verbal reasoning, arithmetic reasoning, and spatial relations 
types of questions used in AFQT -1 and -2 from 1950 through 
1952, certain questions designed to test mechanical ability are 
included. This four-fold combination allows men to demon- 
strate their ability to the fullest extent. 

Verbal questions test the ability of an individual to deal with 
words—an important factor in all military jobs which require 
some formal training. In answering this type, the examinee must 
decide which one of the four possible word answers goes with 
a word given in a previous sentence. The arithmetic type prob- 
lems are related to success in a great many types of activity. 
Questions are based on day-to-day problems, like making change 
in a store or determining the amount of gasoline used on a trip. 
Spatial relations questions concern one’s ability to “put things 
together.” Can the examinee manipulate objects or identify 
figures in various positions? Questions of this type have also been 
used in tests of mental ability for many years. 

The mechanical ability questions which have been newly 
introduced are frequently called “tool knowledge” or “tool func- 
tion” questions. Four choices are offered in the form of pictures 
of tools or objects. The problem is to pick the tool or object 
which “goes with” or is “used with” another picture shown in 
an adjoining column. The use, maintenance and repair of com- 
plex machinery or equipment and the weapons of modern war- 
fare make mechanical aptitude an important skill for many 
military personnel. Through the use of such questions, men 
with special ability in the use of tools, who are not quite so good 
on arithmetic or verbal reasoning, will be given a better oppor- 
tunity to meet the minimum requirements for induction. 

Development of the Armed Forces Qualification Tests repre- 
sents the co-operative effort of all the services, with the Army 
exercising responsibility as executive agent. Army activity in 
this field is co-ordinated by the Personnel Research and Pro- 
cedures Division of The Adjutant General’s Office. 

The first phase of the research, which began more than two 
years ago, involved the development of a large pool of test 
questions. To insure a sufficient number of good questions, many 
more questions were drawn up than were finally used. The Air 
Force supplied the spatial relations items and the Army con- 
tributed the verbal and arithmetic reasoning questions. The 
Navy was responsible for constructing mechanical ability ques- 
tions, a type which that service has used for years. 
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In the next phase, the pool of questions was administered in 
the field. More than ten thousand men took the test at eight 
military installations. Their answer sheets were analyzed to 
determine the adequacy of each question. Easy, medium and 
difficult questions were sought to allow every man an opportunity 
to reveal his true level of ability. A number of statistical analyses 
were employed, after which a preliminary test was constructed. 

Research technicians then took the preliminary test forms 
into the field to collect data. Determining norms and establish- 
ing an equivalent passing score was the objective of this phase. 
Tests were administered to four thousand men at eighteen 
installations. Inclusion of a larger number of installations was 
required to insure adequate representation of men from the 
various services and from different parts of the United States. 

The four thousand men tested represented a sampling of the 
manpower pool that could be subjected to military service. As 
in the case of the previous ten thousand tested, the sample was 
large enough to give stable results. Testing of additional men 
would not tend to alter the findings. 

As a further aid in the analysis, the four thousand men took 
an additional “reference test.” This supplementary test had 
been analyzed from many different points of view. On the basis 
of the relationship between the reference test and AFQT-3 and 
-4, decisions were made about test norms and passing scores. As a 
result of all this preliminary effort, the passing score was fixed 
precisely as specified by Congress. 

Several improvements have been incorporated in the revised 
tests. These innovations are designed to enhance the degree of 
differentiation among examinees, and are not established to 
alter the numbers passing or failing the test nor to change the 
primary purposes of the original AFQT-1 and -2. The introduc- 
tion of tool knowledge questions is not the only change. Addi- 
tional easy questions have been included. These will help to 
differentiate men whose mental ability is very close to the pass- 
ing score. Because the level of ability for induction and enlist- 
ment has been lowered since the outbreak of the Korean War, 
it is only natural that the test must be more sensitive near the 
low end of the ability scale. In addition, an increased attempt 
is made to use clear and simple language in phrasing the direc- 
tions and questions. 

A new scoring formula will increase the accuracy of test scores 
which are close to the passing score. Under the initial AFQT-1 
and -2 test, it was possible that in any group of men tested, a 
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few would receive a passing score on the basis of chance right 
answers since test scores were based solely on the number of 
questions answered correctly. As a consequence, an individual 
could occasionally guess his way through the test without actu- 
ally knowing the right answers to the questions. The possibility 
of passing by chance was further increased when the passing 
score was lowered by Congress. 

In the revised AFQT-3 and -4, both the number of questions 
tried by the examinee and the number of questions answered 
wrong are taken into consideration. This is accomplished by 
subtracting a fraction of the number of questions answered 
wrong from the total number of questions answered right. Thus, 
the scoring formula gives the individual full credit for correct 
answers to questions he knows without penalizing him for guess- 
ing. This “right minus a fraction of the wrongs” scoring formula 
has been used for a great many years, and was used throughout 
World War II with the well-known Army General Classification 
Test of that period. 

The new scoring formula is designed to have no over-all effect 
on the number of individuals who will be accepted or rejected 
for military service. It will insure that individuals who just 
barely pass the test are really men who can be used by the 
military services. They will be men who do not require extensive 
special training—schooling which would be costly and restrict 
the optimum use of manpower. 

Along with AFQT-3 and -4, another new test was introduced 
in January 1953. Known as the Armed Forces Women’s Selection 
Test (AFWST-1 and -2), it is designed to determine mental 
ability of women applicants in the same manner that AFQT-3 
and -4 are used for men. Thus for the first time, women joining 
the services are being screened on mental ability with a test of 
their own. The new test does not imply that there is an important 
difference in the mental ability of men and women. However, 
even though we live in a co-educational world today, men and 
women are not subjected to the same environment. Normally 
men are more frequently concerned with tasks involving mech- 
anical ability. Thus, the new mechanical ability questions and 
some of the spatial relations items in AFQT-3 and -4 are not 
considered equally appropriate for the testing of women appli- 
cants whose interests and training differ from men’s. 

The AFWST tests are composed of verbal reasoning, arith- 
metic reasoning and block counting type questions. The tests 
are designed to be equally fair, but not easier than the tests 
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given to men. The development of women’s tests for future 
enlistment has already been started and the Air Force, with 
the co-operation of the other services, is undertaking the neces- 
sary research. 

Periodic introduction of new tests for men and women of all 
services helps insure that answers to questions do not become 
common knowledge and their security violated. Equally impor- 
tant, revised tests give an opportunity to make changes based 
on the continual and important research being conducted by 
all of the services. 

Measuring mental ability and predicting the over-all future 
success of service personnel has become a problem of primary 
importance. During World War II, the emphasis in testing was 
on placing the “right man in the right job” after the man was 
in the service. Today, predicting success in the service prior to 
induction or enlistment has become an important added problem 
for psychological testing. Armed Forces Qualification Tests will 
continue to be of the utmost importance as long as great num- 
bers of men are required for military duty. 





One of the greatest assets of a business enterprise is the employee who 
understands the “why” of his job, who has faith in the importance of what 
he is doing and is proud of his contribution to the common effort, and 
who has sufficient education to perform his duties in an intelligent manner. 

Those whose mission it is to defend the United States have perhaps an 
even more fundamental need to understand and to believe in the importance 
of their job than does the civilian. 

The Honorable Robert T. Stevens 
Secretary of the Army 
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THE SERVICEMAN’S 
GENERAL STORE 


Maygor GENERAL Epwarp H. WHITE 


HEREVER the American serviceman goes, his Post Ex- 
change facilities are sure to follow if, in fact, they are not 
already there. 

Whether it be a special PX train rolling toward the front in 
Korea, or a modern store on wheels in a Carolina maneuver 
area—or as happened in World War II, a pack mule toting 
supplies up the mountains of Italy—somehow the PX manages 
to be where the troops are. 

As this traditional service to military personnel celebrates its 
fifty-eighth continuous year of active duty this month, many 
top commanders are paying tribute to the morale value involved 
in American servicemen being able to buy familiar American 
brand name merchandise wherever they may be located. 

All of this is accomplished not only at no cost to the American 
taxpayer (for the Exchanges receive no appropriated funds) 
but Exchange-generated earnings actually are used to supple- 
ment appropriated funds. These earnings help pay costs of on- 
post, off-duty time entertainment and recreational programs 
including libraries, hobby shops, athletic programs and facili- 
ties, day rooms, service clubs, music programs and many other 
activities. Dividends average about $14 per serviceman per year. 
Proceeds are distributed on a monthly basis, pro-rated on 
strength, to every post and base commander in the United States 
on request, without regard to whether or not his particular 
Exchange showed a profit or loss. 

To perform this world-wide service requires an organization 
serving all installations in the United States and twenty-one 
separate oversea Exchange systems. Headquarters, Army and 
Air Force Exchange Service (A&AFES) annually spends about 
one third of a billion dollars with American manufacturers and 
suppliers for products for resale overseas. In the United States, 
there are 190 main exchanges with 1200 retail outlets, 185 


MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD H. WHITE, USAF, is Chief, Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service. 
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cafeterias, 510 snack bars and soda fountains, 25 beer bars and 
450 service outlets including guest houses, bowling alleys, serv- 
ice stations and the like. In addition, more than two thousand 
local civilian businesses operate as concessions. 

The Exchange Service expands or contracts with the chang- 
ing needs of the Army and Air Force. Services that may be pro- 
vided are strictly defined and limited by regulation and by 
agreements with Congress. In the retail stores, sales volume is 
spread over such a wide variety of items that no single item is 
an appreciable factor in the market. In fact, the entire domestic 
sales volume of all exchanges is considerably less than a fourth 
of one percent of total retail store volume in the United States 
or less than the total sales of the popcorn industry. 

The emphasis on what the average customer purchases has 
shifted in the past five years, attributable in part to the restric- 
tions imposed on the type of merchandise which Exchanges are 
permitted to carry. As a result of agreements between the House 
Armed Services Committee and the military services in 1949, 
the Exchange may stock only such items as are cited in AR 
60-10-1 and AFR 147-8, 12 May 1950. No special order business 
outside of those items may be conducted. 

In addition to the changes brought about by restrictions on 
what Exchanges can stock and how much they can pay for 
certain items, significant trends in taste and buying habits have 
come about due to differences in the type, age and background 
of men now in the Armed Forces. For example, food, services 
and refreshments combined account for some 40 percent of 
total Exchange business. Tobacco accounts for another 21 per- 
cent. This means that actual merchandise represents less than 
40 cents out of every dollar spent in domestic Exchanges. 

It is estimated that in the United States the average enlisted 
man spends less than 20 percent of his military pay in Ex- 
changes; the average officer spends less than 10 percent. Over- 
seas, where the Exchange is the only source of American goods, 
the figures are higher. 

Out of those receipts, 78 cents of each dollar goes to pay 
the actual cost of merchandise. Sixteen cents goes for wages 
and expenses. The balance of six cents represents earnings which 
return to the troops as recreational and welfare benefits. 

The Exchange pays all of its own overhead—including pay- 
rolls, fixtures, transportation, insurance, utilities and other 
charges. The Government provides only the shell of the build- 
ing for Exchange use. All improvements such as counters, shelves 
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and displays, and all costs of increasing the attractiveness and 
convenience of the interior must be paid from Exchange- 
generated funds. After all such requirements have been satis- 
fied, any funds remaining are turned over to the Joint Welfare 
Board of the Army and the Air Force for redistribution to posts 
and bases for welfare purposes. 

With continually better merchandising methods being em- 
ployed, the ratio of employees to total sales volume has steadily 
decreased in the past five years. In 1947 the domestic Exchange 
Service required one person for every $1224 per month of sales 
volume; in Fiscal Year 1952 this was reduced to one for every 
$1700 per month of sales volume. 

Even so, the Exchange Service provides work for a large 
number of persons. World-wide, there now are about fifty 
thousand on the payrolls, of whom about twenty thousand work 
in the United States. In most oversea areas, English-speaking 
natives are hired as sales clerks while American personnel serve 
in supervisory positions. 

Exchange employees do not come under Civil Service since 
they are not paid from Federal funds. However, the Exchange 
Service does provide a career program for its employees. Annual 
and sick leave, group insurance and other benefits are included. 

At military stations, Exchanges are operated by the post and 
base commanders through their Exchange officers. The broad 
policies, missions and goals are laid down by the Departments 
of the Army and the Air Force through the Joint Welfare Board 
which is composed of three senior lieutenant generals from 
each of the two services. Policies are promulgated and technical 
guidance and assistance provided by the Chief, Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service. 

Headquarters, Army and Air Force Exchange Service carries 
on a dual function. It performs all Stateside procurement, bank- 
ing and bill paying activities for oversea Exchanges, recruits 
personnel, handles auditing and insurance programs world- 
wide and administers other functions such as transportation 
routing for oversea Exchanges. Information on merchandising, 
training and the like is pooled and made available to Exchanges 
operated by the oversea commanders. 

Headquarters of the Army and Air Force Exchange Service 
is located in New York City. A West Coast purchasing office is 
maintained in San Francisco and personnel also are on duty at 
principal ports of embarkation. A major portion of Headquar- 
ters activity is devoted to oversea functions. 




















Exchanges were oper- 
ating in Korea within 
a few days of the ini- 
tial Red attack. 

U.S. Army Photograph 


Domestically, the Exchange Service operates through a system 
of regionalization with offices located in Baltimore, Atlanta, 
San Antonio, Chicago, and San Francisco. These screen all 
domestic purchase orders, pay all bills, make up payrolls and 
provide technical assistance to post and base commanders. 

This regionalization system—an outgrowth of studies made by 
a committee of civilian businessmen in 1940—was placed in 
limited operation during World War II and then greatly ex- 
panded in late 1947. Besides making possible a great reduction 
in personnel and the elimination of overlapping activities, it 
has centralized the bookkeeping, audit and other functions, 
leaving the installation commander free to operate his Exchange 
more effectively. Procurement of merchandise, hours of opera- 
tion, hiring and releasing of personnel, scope of services offered 
and awarding of concession contracts are determined by the 
installation commander. 

Under the postwar regionalization system, introduction of 
modern business methods is assured; prices and services at all 
installations are stabilized; all posts and bases are guaranteed 
adequate funds for welfare regardless of the profit or loss of 
the individual Exchange; personnel needs are reduced; dupli- 
cation is eliminated; and quantity discount and price agreement 
benefits are obtained. The most important single advantage is 
the ability of the Exchange Service to expand or contract quickly 
to meet any sudden change in Armed Forces requirements. 

Exchange officers are usually selected on the basis of either 
civilian merchandising experience or aptitude for it. An orienta- 
tion course is offered for Exchange officers and civilian general 
managers at the New York headquarters. In addition, the Air 
Force recently included Exchange officer training in its Supply 
Services School at Warren AFB, Wyoming. 
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This stateside Ex- 
change provides neces- 
sities for personnel at 
an Air Force Base. 


U. S. Air Force Photograph 


Organizationally, the typical Exchange consists of an Ex- 
change officer, a civilian general manager, and civilian managers 
for subsidiary activities such as the retail store, cafeteria and 
the like. Army officers are assigned to Exchanges at Army posts, 
camps and stations and Air Force officers to those at Air Force 
bases. Both Army and Air Force officers serve at the regional 
office and headquarters levels. If a regional officer is from the 
Air Force, his deputy is Army and vice versa. The position of 
Chief is rotated between Army and Air Force periodically. 
Executive positions are filled by both military and civilian per- 
sonnel. The Chief of the Exchange Service reports directly to 
the Chairman of the Joint Welfare Board. 

At the local level are two other groups concerned with the 
operation of the Exchange—the Officers’ Council and the Non- 
commissioned Officers’ Committee. The Officers’ Council is 
appointed by the commanding officer at each installation and 
meets periodically to review the local Exchange operation. 

The Exchange Noncommissioned Officers’ Committee, like 
the Officers’ Council, is traditional in the Exchange Service. 
Besides providing information on hew well the Exchange is 
meeting the needs of the individual serviceman, it is a medium 
for explaining and interpreting Exchange policy to enlisted 
personnel at the installation. 

The mission of the Exchange Service is simply stated—service 
to uniformed personnel based on sound business principles. The 
parallel with civilian retailing business is evident in all phases 
of operations. In effect, the Exchange Service reports to some 
two and one half million stockholders. The goal is to provide 
the best type of courteous service to these stockholders in the 
most efficient manner possible. 








RESERVE OBLIGATIONS 
UNDER SELECTIVE SERVICE 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Epwarp M. STRODE 


a HONORABLE DISCHARGE these days is a rare docu- 
ment. Ask any young soldier returning to civilian life and 
he will tell you that for the next five or six years, depending 
upon the amount of time spent on active duty, he remains 
obligated to serve again if called. It now appears that the Nation 
has finally heeded the advice of George Washington to adopt 
a military policy which insures, as he phrased it, “a respectable 
defensive posture.” 

But the development of this policy during the last century 
and a half has been a costly experiment. Between the time of 
Washington’s proposal for a well-organized militia and the 
election of Theodore Roosevelt, the country extemporized its 
military policy. Each national emergency brought forth a 
new improvisation, and each taught us not how to accomplish 
the task, but how not to do it the next time. 

It was not until the tenure of Elihu Root, Secretary of War 
under President Theodore Roosevelt, that any real effort was 
made to analyze and overcome the legal obstacles to effective 
national defense. After making changes in the Army’s command 
and educational structure, Root pushed through the Acts of 
1903 and 1908—legislation which reorganized the National 
Guard, established Federal supervision of its organization and 
training and gave the President the power to call any part 
of it into active service under certain circumstances. 

Subsequently, Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of War under 
President William Howard Taft prepared a plan which en- 
visioned three elements in the national defense system. These 
were to be the Regular Army, the National Guard and an 
“Army of volunteers to be organized under pre-arranged plans 
when greater forces are required than can be furnished by the 
Regular Army and the organized citizen soldiers.” His plan was 
later embodied in the National Defense Act of 1916, which 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWARD M. STRODE, Infantry, is on duty in 
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created the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Later, this was broadened 
by the National Defense Act amendments of 1920 to include 
both commissioned and enlisted Reservists. 

During World War II the value of the Reserve organization 
was established. The United States emtered the war with 75,000 
Reserve officers on active duty. At the height of mobilization 
there were 191,698 male commissioned Reservists, approximately 
25 percent of the total male commissioned officer strength. The 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—established on many college 
campuses by the National Defense Act of 1916—accounted for 
95,000 officers. (See “Reserve Officer Training in Civilian 
Colleges,” December 1952 Dicrst.) 

But it was not until 1948 that the Nation adopted a com- 
pulsory peacetime Reserve program. The Selective Service Act 
of 24 June 1948 imposed an obligation on all men enlisted, 
inducted or appointed in the Armed Forces to serve in the 
Reserve after release from active duty. The law’s provisions were 
quite involved. If a man entered the services for twenty-one 
months as a selectee, he had a five year Reserve obligation. 
If he enlisted for one year as an eighteen-year-old, he had a six 
year obligation. However, he could serve thirty-three months on 
active service and have no obligation or he could train actively 
in the Armed Forces Reserve program and thereby reduce his 
obligation. He could also reduce the obligation by enrolling in 
a college ROTC program. 

Many of these Reservists were recalled when the Korean 
fighting began. Total recalls included approximately 140,000 
from the National Guard and 230,000 from the Organized 
Reserve Corps, most of the latter coming in as individuals rather 
than as members of organized units. Currently about 470,000 
obligated Reservists have been or will be released under the 
1948 law, and of this number only about 20,000 are affected 
by the six year Reserve obligation. 

In 1951, the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(Public Law 51—82nd Congress) revised the obligation to eight 
years of military service. Under this law the draftee must now 
serve two years on active service and six years in the Reserve 
forces. Although the total eight year obligation cannot be 
reduced, a longer period on active duty reduces the Reserve 
period accordingly—i.e., three years of active duty leaves only a 
five year Reserve obligation. 

While these two laws established a compulsory Reserve, they 
did not establish a nation-wide reserve forces system. It remained 
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for the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Public Law 476— 
82nd Congress) to create such a system consisting of a Ready 
Reserve, a Standby Reserve and a Retired Reserve for the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force and Coast Guard. This 
Act also specified the amount of time the obligated Reservist 
must remain in the Ready Reserve. 

Under provisions of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
Reservists are placed in the Ready Reserve where they remain 
subject to orders to active duty in an emergency proclaimed by 
the President or declared by the Congress. They may be mem- 
bers of a Ready Reserve unit which is organized and trained 
to serve as a unit when ordered to active duty or they may be 
carried in the Ready Reserve as individuals whether or not they 
participate in Reserve activities. 

The Act includes the National Guard of the United States 
among the Ready Reserve. A man who completes two years of 
active service may enlist in the National Guard to fulfill his 
obligation. Since he cannot hold a dual status, he is transferred 
from the Army Reserve to the Guard. Upon finishing his en- 
listment, he returns to the Army Reserve unless he re-enlists as 
the Guard does not have a Standby Reserve. 

If the obligated Reservist does not elect to serve actively 
in a Reserve unit or otherwise participate satisfactorily as an 
individual, he remains subject to recall during the entire period 
of his obligation in any emergency proclaimed by the President. 
Ready Reservists serving voluntarily in a unit for a stated period 
of time cannot request transfer to the Standby Reserve until 
they have completed their agreed unit service. 

Many persons ask, “Just who is in the Ready Reserve?” The 
answer is quite simple. If a man is a member of a Ready 
Reserve unit which is organized and trained to serve as a unit 
on active duty, he is a member of the Ready Reserve. He will 
also be classified as an individual member of the Ready Reserve 
until he has qualified for and transferred to the Standby Reserve 
or has completed his period of obligation, whether or not he 
participates actively. Thus if the obligated Reservist does not 
participate in the Reserve program, he has all the liabilities and 
none of the benefits offered Reservists. 

As it now stands, the obligated Reservist may transfer to the 
Standby Reserve: 


If he is not serving under agreement to remain a member 
of the Ready Reserve for a stated period of time, or 
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If he has served five years or more on active duty in any of 
the Armed Forces, or 

If his service on active duty and in a Ready Reserve training 
program together totals five years or more, or any lesser 
period which may be authorized by appropriate regula- 
tions, or 

If he served one year or more on active duty in the Arméd 
Forces between 7 December 1941 and 2 September 1945, 


in addition to one year since 25 June 1950, or 


If he has served as a member of one or more Reserve com- 
ponents for at least eight years since 2 September 1945. 


The Standby Reserve is made ‘up of all members of the reserve 
components who are not in the Ready Reserve or Retired 
Reserve. Within the Standby Reserve, there is an Inactive Status 
List on which appear all members of the Standby Reserve who 
are not required to remain as members of a Reserve component 
and who are unable to participate in prescribed training for 
reasons set forth in regulations. These Reservists may return 
to active participation in training later, but while on the Inactive 
Status List they cannot receive training pay, earn retirement 
benefits or be promoted. 

The Retired Reserve is composed of individuals who, because 
of age or for other reasons, cannot serve in the Ready or Standby 
Reserve. Retired Reservists cannot earn pay, retirement points 
or promotion but are entitled to the rights, privileges or benefits 
extended Army Reservists. 

While these measures appear to give the Nation what Wash- 
ington called a “respectable defensive posture,” there is one 
feature lacking. While the laws impose an obligation to serve 
when recalled, they do not make training in Reserve units or as 
individuals compulsory. Participation in Reserve activities is 
still voluntary. 

However, there is considerable incentive for the obligated 
Reservist to keep up with his training. By doing so, he can reduce 
the time during which he is vulnerable for recall in a Presi- 
dentially proclaimed emergency. Meanwhile, he receives drill 
pay and accumulates credits toward promotion and retirement 
benefits. He also has some protection against recall at a time 
which would be personally inconvenient. The Act provides that 
“in view of hardship situations developed by the Korean 
hostilities ....in the interest of fair treatment as between mem- 
bers in the Ready Reserve involuntarily recalled for duty, atten- 
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tion shall be given to the duration and nature of previous service, 
with the objective of assuring such sharing of hazardous exposure 
as the national security and the military requirement will 
reasonably permit, to family responsibilities and to employment 
found to be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest.” 

Like the Biblical warrior, Joshua, who “numbered the people” 
before the battle of Ai, and took them to fight along with “the 
people of war who were with him,” the Nation has seriously set 
about numbering its young men to train—and retain—them for 
combat, if needed for the national defense. 





I have always been a little prejudiced in favor of a man who did his 
work well no matter what his job happened to be—workman or executive, 
enlisted man or officer. At the same time I have short patience with those 
whose actions are based on prejudice and whose opinions are not based 
on facts. I hope all Americans, both military and civilian, will remember 
that we fight under one flag and that we have a common objective of 
achieving security for our country and at the same time getting ahead with 
the problem of raising the standard of living of our people. 


The Honorable Charles E. Wilson 
Secretary of Defense 
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COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION 
OF AMERICAN PRISONERS 


The following Fact Sheet on “Communist Indoctrination and 
Exploitation of American and Other United Nations Prisoners” 
was issued by the Office of Public Information, Department of 
Defense, 12 April 1953. It is published as a document of service- 
wide interest.—Editor. 


MERICANS, South Koreans and other United Nations 

soldiers who have been held in the Communist prison camps 
in North Korea have had to endure not only prison confinement 
but also the efforts of the Chinese Communists to change their 
outlook and reorient their political sympathies. 

These efforts of the Communists are not new. They have 
traditionally, by a variety of means, attempted to convert men 
into useful tools to serve their purpose. While their use of 
brutality and physical mistreatment of peoples is well docu- 
mented and widely understood, the Communists have also 
attempted to use deceptively soft and ingratiating treatment if 
that promises to serve their purpose. These “leniency” and “good 
treatment” methods are less well known or understood. 

Since prisoners of war are uniquely vulnerable and exposed 
to Communist propaganda exploitation, the Communists have 
paid particular attention to their indoctrination. Some under- 
standing of the methods used by the Communists will make 
clear the experiences to which American and other United 
Nations soldiers have been subjected as prisoners of war in 
North Korea in the Communist attempt to exploit them for 
propaganda purposes. 

The resistance of the American prisoner-of-war to these 
Communist methods is disclosed in one captured Chinese docu- 
ment which states: “It will take more than indoctrination schools 
to persuade most Americans that their way of life is not better 
than any other.” This reveals that the Communists have found 
it far from a simple matter to use our soldiers as tools, even 
though a few American and United Nations captives may appear 
to have been deluded and affected by the various techniques. 

For instance, some American soldiers held in Communist 
prison camps have written to their loved ones in the United 
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States, urging that protests against the “useless” war in Korea 


be lodged with the President, the Secretary of State, and other 
high government officials. Relatives and friends have been urged 
to take part in Communist-inspired “peace” movements. “Wall 
Streeters,” “Capitalist War Mongers,” and “American War 
Criminals” have been denounced as responsible for the “aggres- 
sion” in Korea. “Peace-loving Chinese” have been praised. 
Stories of “wonderful treatment” by their Chinese captors have 
reached America through prisoners’ letters which have been 
screened by the Communists. 

The attempt to use enemy soldiers as tools to advance Com- 
munist objectives begins at the time the Communists first take 
them as prisoners. Indoctrination begins with interrogation. At 
the time of his initial encounter with the Communist interro- 
gator, the prisoner is subjected to a process designed to make 
him amenable to Communist teachings and viewpoints. 

A Russian Red Army directive of October 1941 aptly 
describes this aspect of the Communist approach to captured 
soldiers: “From the moment of his capture by the Red Army 
and during the entire duration of his captivity, the enemy 
enlisted man (officer) must be under continuous political in- 
doctrination by political authorities.” 

When American, Korean and United Nations soldiers first 
set out to halt the Communist aggression in Korea, the story of 
Communist treatment of prisoners was one of crude brutality. 
But after the Chinese Communists entered the conflict, the policy 
of dealing with prisoners appeared to undergo an abrupt change, 
although, needless to say, brutalities continue to be reported. 
Apparently the order was spread throughout the Communist 
armies that captured prisoners were to be treated with kindness 
and leniency. 

“When you lay down your arms, you are friends,” the pris- 
oners were told upon arriving at the prison camps. “China 
realizes that her real enemy is not the common soldier but the 
bankers and capitalists who stay home and earn large profits 
from the war.” 

Like the Russians, the Chinese Communists have had long 
experience in exploiting prisoners for their own political pur- 
poses. As early as 1928, Mao Tse-tung attempted to experiment 
with a “policy of lenience” and indoctrination. With certain 
captured Chinese government soldiers an attempt was made to 
persuade them to join the Red Army which badly needed their 
technical competence. Others were released in the hope that 
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on their return to their own units or home communities they 
would spread confusion and propaganda. 

The Chinese Communists also made major efforts to indoc- 
trinate and exploit Japanese prisoners during World War II. 
In brief, their treatment of Japanese prisoners can be described 
in the following terms: First, the fears of Japanese prisoners 
were allayed by reasonably considerate treatment and medical 
care. Then they were congregated in prisoner-of-war camps or 
assembly areas far enough from the front lines so that any efforts 
to escape were almost certain of failure because of the inability 
of most Japanese soldiers to disguise themselves as Chinese or 
to speak Chinese. 

At the prisoner-of-war camps an intensive indoctrination pro- 
gram was provided which included lectures and reading materials 
explaining the nature of the Chinese revolution and the char- 
acter of Japanese society and war aims from the Communist 
point of view. For men who had little or no acquaintance with 
the Communist ideas or aims, the questions and problems with 
which these prisoners’ were confronted proved at times to be 
both novel and difficult to answer. 

Shortly after this process of indoctrination began, group meet- 
ings were organized at which specified problems and questions 
were discussed. Not only was it mandatory for each prisoner 
to participate in these discussions, but he was also required to 
criticize himself and others for past actions and present failure 
to understand or accept the Communist teachings which had 
been presented to him. The more “promising” prisoners of war 
were separated from the rest and given systematic indoctrination 
and re-education. 

Finally, those prisoners who had been induced to accept 
the Communist side of the argument and the discussion of the 
character of the war and other problems were then brought to 
the point where they were asked to demonstrate the genuineness 
of their conyictions and to prove their sincerity by aiding the 
Chinese Red Army in propaganda work and other tasks. Those 
whose reliability was uncertain or re-education difficult and 
incomplete were frequently allowed to return to their own lines— 
sometimes soon after capture, and at other times only after many 
months of indoctrinational preparation. 

These Russian and Chinese tactics have undoubtedly now been 
employed on many American and other United Nations prisoners 
held in North Korea. They have been placed in a highly con- 
trolled environment completely cut off from their own people 
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and the outside world, and subject to the promises and pres- 
sures of Chinese and North Korean Communist political com- 
missars. Many Americans now held captive have received much 
better treatment than normally is expected from Communist 
nations—and this will undoubtedly continue to be the case so long 
as it serves Communist purposes. 

According to the Communists themselves and the messages 
they permit prisoners to send, prison camp food while far below 
American standards often is better than that available to North 
Korean civilians in neighboring towns. Barracks, while crowded 
and far from luxurious, are livable. Work, while it is hard, is 
not incessant. Clothing, though crude, is issued to the captives 
to give them some protection against the elements. Time is set 
aside for rest and recreation. This treatment is designed to 
create an atmosphere in which the prisoners will be more sus- 
ceptible to indoctrination. 

Reports have appeared that in prison camps where Americans 
and other United Nations personnel are held captive, at least 
four hours daily are being devoted to political indoctrination 
and discussion. The only sources of “information” available 
to the prisoners are political commissars, Communist newspapers 
and other publications, and Communist radio bioadcasts. No 
newspapers or other periodicals from free nations excepting 
Communist publications are circulated, and mail from the 
soldiers’ parents and friends is censored. Thus, the prisoners 
get no information, excepting from Communist sources, about 
the war, the actions and conduct of the Communists and the 
situation in their own countries. 

In the compulsory discussion groups one of the favorite sub- 
jects raised by the Communist political instructors is “Why 
did the Americans invade Korea?” After asking this loaded 
question, the Communists furnish the only permissable answers 
—also loaded. 

The general themes harped on by the Communist instructors 
convey such propaganda as “America planned to invade China. 
Korea was to be the springboard... America’s advanced im- 
perialism would enable American industries to monopolize 
Chinese industries and raw materials...China has the world’s 
greatest reservoir of manpower ...the Americans want to control 
Chinese manpower and Chinese industry ... wartime production 
is more profitable to America than peacetime production... 
American capitalists will profit from war in Asia no matter 
who wins... The Chinese want only peace and progress... .” 
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The captives are also told repeatedly that the United States 
plans to attack China through Manchuria. They are told that 
American planes began bombing Manchuria in August 1950, 
and have carried out hundreds of raids on cities in Manchuria 
since that time. 

Not only is the prisoner deprived of any real knowledge 
of the political and social realities and events around him and 
forced to listen to and discuss soberly and with apparent 
seriousness the Communist lies, but his Communist supervisors 
also seek to prostitute his companionship, his recreation and 
his personal activities in their efforts to gain control over his 
thoughts, desires, emotions and actions. Individual American 
soldiers, it has been intimated, are compelled under extreme 
pressure to make “progress reports” on their buddies so that 
their Communist political instructors may give special attention 
to those who need further training. Each one, reports indicate, 
is required to provide repeated written and oral accounts of his 
past actions, thought, political attitudes and to measure them 
against the distorted standards set by the Communists. 

Every effort is made to confuse and break down the values, 
loyalty and perspectives of these captives. “Cultural” groups 
are formed among the captives to organize entertainment, write 
essays and publish newspapers—all of which must positively 
support Communist causes and propaganda themes. 

There is no escape for the captives from the Communist indoc- 
trination procedures. One Communist camp includes the follow- 
ing in its posted rules: “No sleeping during class... Silence 
during class hours... No smoking during class...Go to the 
latrine only when necessary ... You will be punished if you do 
not learn your lessons. : ..” 

For those Americans and United Nations prisoners who refuse 
to “co-operate” in learning their lessons and following instruc- 
tions, there is no prospect of escaping increased Communist 
pressures. One camp commander’s order reads in part: “The 
physical condition and political leanings of each prisoner will 
be investigated, and the malicious elements will perform heavy 
labor under strict guard.” It thus appears that if the Com- 
munists feel they are unable to exploit the prisoners’ minds, 
they then may at least exploit their labor; when “kindness” or 
“leniency” fail to achieve success from the political commissar’s 
viewpoint, the Communists revert to harsher measures. 

It is equally apparent that in order to fabricate “evidence” 
to support their false charges that the United Nations Command 
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has engaged in bacteriological warfare in Korea, the Chinese 
and North Korean Communists would not hesitate to revert to 
their well known and despicable methods of extracting “con- 
fessions” by extreme inducements and coercion. 

The Communists no doubt have by their unremitting efforts 
ensnared some prisoners-of-war in their propaganda web. Some 
of them appear to have succumbed to the relentless Communist 
pressures, repetitious arguments, distorted and selected informa- 
tion and various inducements to accept, or at least repeat, many 
elements of Communist propaganda. Such captive soldiers can- 
not be condemned for co-operating with the Communists, at 
least outwardly, for the alternative may appear to be torture 
or death—or both. 

Under the watchful eyes of Communist political commissars, 
some American and other United Nations soldiers are reported 
to be leading discussions—and no discussions are permitted 
which do not reflect the theories of Marx, Lenin, Stalin and 
Mao. Others have been organized into peace groups and other 
activities which promote Communist interests and proclaim the 
presumed advantages of the Russian and Chinese Communist 
systems of which they themselves have no direct experience or 
knowledge. These groups are reported to have participated in 
such activities as publishing prison camp newspapers. 

The voices on the air have been identified as those of Amer- 
ican and other United Nations soldiers, and their remarks strictly 
parrot Communist propaganda themes. It is now known how 
ihe recordings were obtained. 

The Communists have endeavored to utilize prisoners of war 
and their relatives and friends in the United States and else- 
where as vehicles of Communist propaganda through letters 
from the prisoners. Since only letters approved by the Com- 
munists are permitted to leave the camps, these soldiers cannot 
be blamed for being trapped by their captors to the extent of 
including Communist propaganda in their letters. The soldiers 
want to keep in touch with their relatives and friends at home, 
and their Communist captors are aware that they can exploit the 
strong family ties which most of these soldiers have. 

Since the Communists at Panmunjom agreed to an exchange 
of mail in December 1951, more than 29,000 letters have been 
received in this country alone from Americans held captive 
in North Korea. Virtually all of these letters have contained 
Communist propaganda in some degree. Since the Reds censor 
every outgoing or incoming letter, it goes without saying that 
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letters that do not meet with their approval never are dispatched. 
The compulsion of these captives to speak well of their Com- 
munist captors is clearly evident in the way in which they describe 
the treatment which they are receiving. Many of the letters 
describe incidents that are designed to illustrate the thoughtful- 
ness of the Chinese. Some give detailed descriptions of the fine 
foods which they are eating. One American soldier wrote that 
the Communists were preparing elaborate Christmas holiday 
festivities for them. It was complete with delicious food and 
drinks to the accompaniment of Christmas music from a Chinese 
band. This soldier said that the Americans were unanimous in 
their praise for the Chinese and the treatment they were re- 
ceiving. Some prisoners declare they are getting fat on rich diets. 

While in a few cases faked letters—using the names of United 
States soldiers known to be dead—have arrived in this country 
from Communist prison camps, a large majority of these ex- 
amined have been proved by handwriting comparisons to have 
been written by the persons whose names were signed to them. 

The recipients of these letters have loaned them to the Army 
for study. The Army has no direct access to the contents of the 
mail received through Panmunjom or other channels. It is 
brought, unopened, to the United States by air through normal 
postal channels. However, many Americans—relatives and friends 
of captured soldiers—have been anxicus to help Army authorities 
and have sent letters they have received to The Adjutant 
General in Washington. In his office, photostatic copies are made 
and the letters are returned to their owners. 

Some of the harassed and worried friends and relatives of 
these prisoners have unwittingly played into Communist hands 
by passing on the messages, which they do not recognize as the 
Communist Party line, to others and by responding to the propa- 
ganda suggestions which have come from American soldiers 
held in North Korean prison camps. Some of these suggestions 
are that the recipients circulate petitions in this country. Com- 
munists and Communist-front members have aided and sought 
to stimulate such a move. 

The petitions follow the Communist line, usually supporting 
the unacceptable Communist armistice conditions. The most 
extensively circulated of these petitions is claimed to have more 
than 11,000 signatures. A Communist propaganda message 
printed on the stationery of a captive’s letter has provided the 
basis for another petition. 

Many of the letters from American prisoners contain appeals 
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for money. It is doubtful whether they received any money that 
may be sent, since the requests for it unquestionably were 
Communist-inspired. Requests for money vary from a few dollars 
for “drug store” items to hundreds of dollars. The letter-writers 
say the larger sums are to be spent for luxury vacations in China. 

The Army has advised that money not be sent, pointing out 
the the Foreign Assets Control Act prohibits sending money to 
North Korea and Red China and that the prisoner would not be 
likely to benefit from it. 

The Reds’ purpose in trying to get American dollars is 
obvious. This money would be used to finance propaganda 
literature to be used against the United States, to pay the costs 
of other subversive activities, or to buy materials not available 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Parents of many of the captives are receiving propaganda 
not only from the soldiers themselves; they and many others are 
also receiving Communist literature in the form of booklets 
and newspapers from Peiping by way of Hong Kong, Prague, 
New Delhi, Bombay and East Berlin, and from Communist pub- 
lications in the United States, such as the Daily Worker. 

The Communists make a special attempt to reach directly 
persons who have relatives and friends in Korea. After the 
Communists turned over their list of captives’ names at Panmun- 
jom, these names—along with addresses of next-of-kin—appeared 
in the American press. These names and addresses then found 
their way into Chinese and North Korean Communist hands. In 
addition, a concerted effort is made by the Communists imme- 
diately after an American soldier is captured to get the names 
and addresses of his friends and relatives. These American 
citizen then become immediate targets for Red propaganda. 
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